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WILL INDIA BACK BRITAIN? 


In America, as in most of the world, one 
of the keenest questions related to the 
Ethiopian crisis is the position of India 
with regard to Great Britain. There can 
be no question about the general distrust 
and resentment stirred up by Mussolini 
in his campaign against the native peoples 
on the Dark Continent. But what, every- 
one has been asking, will be the definite 
attitude of the Indian National Congress— 
the one great all inclusive body which 
certainly holds the imagination of the In- 
dian masses? 

Illumination on this issue has been most 
interestingly supplied by a letter from 
Subhas C. Bose, President of the Congress 
Committee in Bengal, and sent to The 
Manchester Guardian from Austria, where 
Mr. Bose was staying at the time. In the 
course of his discussion, Mr. Bose specific- 
ally stated: “If India’s support is to be of 
any value in the present crisis, then Britain 
will have to demonstrate her moral su- 
periority over Italy by giving up bombing 
the frontier people and by conceding a 
‘great’? (but not complicated) measure of 
self-government to India. Otherwise, if 
India is forced into a war against her will 
it should not be regarded as altogether out- 
side the domain of possibility that the Con- 
gress may give practical effect to its anti- 
war resolutions in a spirit of non-violent 
non-cooperation.” 

WORSHIP 
Willard L. Sperry 
in Christendom 

The problem of the improvement of 
Christian worship is ultimately the theo- 
logical problem. You cannot get away 
from it or go around it Worship is the 
celebration of what we believe to be most 
surely and truly so. Once we have an 
initial conviction, a faith to affirm, the 
esthetic problem begins to take care of it- 
self. For any faith strongly held there will 
be proper and beautiful settings, words and 
acts. They may not be achieved soon or 
easily, but they exist and can in time be 
fashioned. 

The esthetic problem in worship must 
always wait upon the theological problem. 
And until we are prepared to venture af- 
firmations which can in the first instance 
be formulated as ideas there can be no 
honest and pervasive beauty in our wor- 
ship. There can be sentimentality, there 
can be ecclesiastical arts and crafts, there 
can be theatrical effects, but religious 
beauty—no. If therefore you come back 
to me with the still urgent problem, How 
can our worship be made more beautiful? 
I must answer you that, as I see these mat- 
ters at the present time, your question does 
not allow of a direct answer. You must 


GLEANINGS 


first put to yourself and answer a prior 
question: What do I believe, and what 
reality am I attempting to celebrate in 
this act of worship? 

If that question is ignored, or left per- 
manently unanswered, I can see that there 
probably is a measure of unpalatable truth 
in the statement that the predominantly 
esthetic periods in the history of religious 
movements are late periods of decline. 
But so long as the esthetic interest remains 
in contact with the moral and intellectual 
interests of religion, and attempts their 
adequate expression, then the art of re- 
ligion is both vital and valid. Such art is 
not that “basket of summer fruit’’ against 
which earnest and thoughtful men have 
always rebelled. 

* * 
TECHNIQUE OF SOCIAL ACTION 
James Myers 
from “Churches in Social Action’’ 

The teaching function of the church, with 
its objective of building Christian character 
and a Christian world, must take into 
account the effect on individual character 
and the development of human personality 
of all social and economic institutions, 
systems and conditions—such as war, 
poverty, slums, unempioyment, distribu- 
tion of wealth, the profit motive, child 
labor, the cooperative and labor move- 
ments, democracy. The church must 
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carefully analyze and make clear the extent Wk 


and degree to which given systems, rela-— lh 
tionships and surroundings militate for or | 


against the development of human per- | 
sonality. We must build the kind of world ]j) 


which will cease to lead us into temptation, |} 
but rather will tend to make men good. J} 
Illustrative material is increasingly coming 
into the official texts of the church school 
and into the religious press. 
tant to bring concrete case material and 
actual situations before groups i] 
church school, young people’s societies, |} 
and missionary societies. | 

Religious and social education can miti- 


gate in any given civilization one of the |} 


most ominous dangers of violent revolu- 
tion. 
cupy positions of privilege and power, 
those who control economic institutions, 
the press, banking and the dominant po- 
litical parties, and who have the least in-~ 
centive to bring about social change. On 
the other hand are those who enjoy the 
least influence and possess the least power 
to bring about peaceable social change, but 
who have the greatest incentive to do so. 
The principal hope for peaceable change 
lies in stirring the conscience and appealing 
to the intelligence of those in power so that 
social change can come with their consent, 
as well as by encouraging peaceable, intel- 
ligent, disciplined action and democratic 
procedures by the working class. 


fy 


WHY THEOLOGICAL SPECULATION 
Robert Lowey Calhoun 
in “God and The Common Life’”’ 


There are many who wonder why folk 
should spend time and energy in theological 
speculation. The answer appears to be 
partly that many of us, for one cause or 
another, cannot help doing it; and partly 
that it seems worth doing. 

The problems of theology are the obscure 
but practically inescapable problems bound 
up with human duty and destiny, and 
whoever permits his attention (as who does 
not, now and then) to dwell upon these and 
to venture trial answers to them is engaged 
in quasi-theological speculation of some 
sort, however undeveloped. Moreover, 
this seems worth doing, for the sake of 
poise, perspective, and a general heighten- — 
ing of one’s total response to the universe 
in which, willy-nilly, one has to live. 

Theology so conceived may properly 
have much in common with the sciences 
and the more exact philosophical disci- 
plines on one side, and with poetry and 
music on the other, without being simply 
identical with either. It may seek to com- 
bine something of the intellectual scrupu- 
lousness and precision of the one wit 
something of the emotional verve of the 
other, and thus seek to help men recover 
from time to time that sense of direction 
and zest for living which, in the rapid, 
confusing flux of events, continually tends 
to be lost. 


It is impor- Ii 


in the | i 


On the one hand are those who oc- |} 
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Sketches of Interesting Personalities 


iB 


Seventy years ago today Dr. and Mrs. Thomas Lamb Eliot 


} were married. We print this sketch of Dr. Eliot on this anniversary 
) as a tribute to his distinguished career, to which Mrs. Eliot has 
| made her own great contribution and in which she has fully shared. 
| The Register, on behalf of the denomination, extends to Dr. and 
\, Mrs. Eliot its most heartfelt congratulations. 


OMAS LAMB ELIOT of Portland, Oregon, 
is now one of the oldest and most honored 
ministers of our fellowship. He was born in 
St. Louis, Missouri, on October 138, 1841, but 


| is descended from old Massachusetts family stocks 


Church in Portland, Oregon. 


, and philanthropic enterprises. 
member of the first class (1862) to graduate from 


( which for nearly three hundred years have trans- 
+ mitted a distinctive type of high intellectual and moral 
» leadership through successive generations. 
| eldest son of Dr. William G. Eliot, the organizer and 
) for thirty-nine years the minister of the Church of 


He is the 


the Messiah in St. Louis, and a leader in educational 
Thomas Eliot was a 


Washington University (St. Louis), which his father 


organized and administered. His college course had 


been interrupted by a permanent injury to his eyes 


and in 1860 he had taken the long voyage round Cape 


Horn to California, hoping for an improvement in their 
condition. While he was in California, Starr King 


| prophetically said to him, “The Pacific Coast claims 
everyone who has ever seen it—there’s Oregon!” 


After graduation he enlisted in the Union Home 
Guards of Missouri, but saw no active service beyond 
the state boundaries. Then for two years he had 


‘charge of a Mission House connected with his father’s 


church, working among the poor of St. Louis, and 
meanwhile preparing for the ministry under his 
father’s guidance. He next entered the Harvard 
Divinity School, from which he graduated in 1865, 
doing two years’ work in one, in spite of such de- 
fective eyesight that it was often necessary to have 
his books read to him. The next year he took the 
degree of master of arts from his alma mater, Wash- 
ington University. He preached for a time in Louis- 
ville, Kentucky, assisted his father, and supplied the 
Church of the Messiah in New Orleans for two periods 
of several weeks each. On November 28, 1865, he 
married Miss Henrietta Robins Mack of St. Louis, 
who was also descended from the finest New England 
stock. This fortunate and happy union has been un- 
broken for seventy years. Mrs. Eliot has always 
actively shared her husband’s work. 

While Mr. Eliot was thus preparing for his work, 
plans were on foot for the establishment of a Unitarian 
In July, 1862, Starr 
King had preached there the first, liberal sermon in 


Thomas 


Lamb Eliot 


the Northwest. In December, 1865, a group of 
women formed a “Ladies’ Sewing Society’? to earn 
money for a church. Their first thirty dollars they 
sent to Rey. Horatio Stebbins, Starr King’s successor, 
who had recently arrived in San Francisco, to buy a 
communion service. The San Francisco church lent 
Horatio Stebbins to Portland for three weeks in April, 
1866; a society was organized, subscriptions were 
started, and a lot of land, between the town and the 
forest, was bought for $2,000. The first task was to 
burn the stumps and logs with which the lot was en- 
cumbered. Then, in the summer of 1867, a little 
chapel was built for $2,000. Finally, through the 
agency of Rev. Charles Lowe of the American Unitarian 
Association, an invitation was sent to Thomas Ehot 
to be their minister. 

The letter reached him in the same mail with one 
from Portland, Maine, which was in effect a call to 
the First Parish of that city, which Horatio Stebbins 
had left to go to San Francisco. And almost im- 
mediately came an invitation to settle in New Orleans. 
Characteristically Mr. Eliot followed his father’s 
example, and of the three opportunities chose the call 
to the frontier post which seemingly had least to offer. 
He went with his young wife and baby by way of 
Panama to San Francisco, and thence by steamer to 
Portland, arriving at his new home on the morning 
of December 24, 1867. The baby slept that night, and 
for some months thereafter, in a leather trunk. The 
following Sunday, December 29, 1867, the new chapel 
was dedicated and the young minister began his 
work. 

Portland at that time was still a remote pioneer 
town of some 6,000 inhabitants. The streets were 
deep in mud or dust, according to the weather, and 
without lights or sidewalks. No railroad had as yet 
reached the town. Travelers came by an overland 
coach which continued up the coast from California, 
or by one of the steamers which arrived two or three 
times a month. Letters by “‘pony express’ to the 
Eliot home in St. Louis were two months on the way. 
But the men and women who had settled Portland 
were an exceptionally vigorous and capable pioneer 
group with a large admixture from New England, and 
they were prepared to build one of the most stable 
and orderly communities on the Coast. 

Thomas Eliot was promptly dubbed “the boy 
preacher,” because of his youthful appearance. He 
at once began to build up his church, which soon be- 
came and has always remained strong and influential. 
He preached as opportunity offered at the County 
Farm, the County Jail and the Insane Asylum, his 
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early training having made him a friend to the wretched 
and distressed. He also worked for legislation to 
establish a State Board of Charities and Correction, 
and it was said of him that for years he was almost the 
only person in Oregon interested in prison reform. 
From 1872 to 1875 he was County Superintendent of 
Education, having been nominated by both political 
parties. The post involved much travel under arduous 
conditions, but he turned into the church treasury 
the salary which he received for his services. 

By 1875 the church had so increased that a 
larger building was needed, and a fund was started 
and plans were secured from the Boston architects, 
Peabody and Stearns. But Thomas Eliot, although he 
comes of long-lived stock and is himself now in his 
ninety-fifth year, has never been physically vigorous, 
and after the injury to his eyes he could not read or 
write for more than a quarter of an hour without 
pain. For years Mrs. Eliot served as his amanuensis 
to whom he dictated his sermons, a fact which gave 
rise to the legend that she wrote his sermons for him. 
And in 1875 he was worn and weary from his pioneer 
labors, although he had been granted two long vaca- 
tions in the Fast, in 1870 and 1874. So he resigned. 
But the church refused to accept his resignation, 
granting him instead a year’s leave of absence to be 
spent in Europe, which he accepted, recalling his 
father’s advice, ‘‘Do not change; stick to your post and 
let your influence become cumulative.” He carried 
with him an appointment as Commissioner of Prisons 
for Oregon, to facilitate his study of European prison 
methods. 

He returned much improved in health, and not 
long afterwards the money needed for the new church 
building was in hand. Not till then was it dedicated, 
in July, 1879. It was “Victorian Gothic’ in style, and 
adjoined the original chapel. The new building, while 
not: beautiful to modern eyes, was commodious, and 
served the parish until 1923, when the site which had 
cost $2,000 in 1867 was sold for $200,000 and the 
present noble church was built not many blocks 
away. 

Dr. Eliot continued as active minister of the 
church until 18938, though after 1890 Dr. Farl M. Wil- 
bur, who married Dr. Eliot’s eldest daughter, Doro- 
thea, and who was later president of the Pacific Uni- 
tarian School for the Ministry, was his associate. 
He preached twice each Sunday during his active 
ministry, until the coming of his associate, and he 
was an assiduous pastor. In all his work and thought 
his church came first and he gave it unstinted devo- 
tion. 

Nevertheless, although he said, ‘I am jealous of 
the time I have to give to tasks other than church 
tasks,’ his activities were always overflowing into 
numerous other channels of community service. In- 
deed, for fifty years there was hardly a movement 
for civic betterment in which he did not take a leading 
part. He was president of the Children’s Home from 
1875 to 1919; of the Cregon Humane Society 1882- 
1900; of the Oregon Conference of Charities and Cor- 
rection 1902-1912; trustee of the Boys’ and Girls’ Aid 
Society from 1885 to 1921; and of the Portland As- 
sociated Charities from 1905 to 1908. He was a vice- 
president and director of the Art Association from 


1882 to 1917, and of the Library Association from 1897 | 
to 1907, and he served on the Park Commission from |} 
1900 to 1906. His church was a fountain of influence | 
and of money for constructive enterprises, and from two || 
of its members—husband and wife—came the endow- || 
ment of Reed Institute and the establishment of | 


Reed College, which Dr. Eliot organized, and, at the 
request of the founders, served as president of the 
Board of Trustees from 1904 to 1920. In this, as in 


many other lines, to an extraordinary degree he has | 


reproduced in Portland the earlier work of his dis- 
tinguished father in St. Louis. He was also a member 
of the board of directors of the American Unitarian 


Association from 1894 to 1900; Commissioner to Japan | | 
from the Association in 1903; and a trustee of the }} 
Pacific Unitarian School at Eerkeley from 1907 to 


1918. 

Few men in our ministry have had so long, so 
happy and so honorable a career. He has been, in 
truth, ‘“‘a citizen minister.” He has seen the city of 
his adoption grow from a small frontier town to a 
handsome, well-ordered city of more than 300,000 
people, and no other single individual has contributed 
so much as he to the higher life of his community, and 


perhaps none has loved it more. And he has loved not | 
only the city, but the glorious land in which it is set. |} 
He early built a summer home at Hood River, and } 
witnessed the transformation of that noble valley | 
from a forest wilderness to a vast apple orchard. | 


The Eliot Glacier on Mt. Hood is named for him. 


Sake ‘ | 
In person Dr. Fliot is a man of exceptional charm | 


and of winning courtesy, of scholarly tastes and poetic 


temperament, modest and retiring, but sturdy and | 
courageous in his convictions, a lover of mankind. | 
While he was still a young man Dr. Horatio Stebbins © 


said he was the wisest man he knew. In 1889 Harvard 
gave him the honorary degree of doctor of divinity in 
absentia; in 1912 Washington University made him 


an honorary doctor of laws; and in 1915 Reed College | 


conferred on him the degree of doctor of letters. 

Eight children were born to Dr. and Mrs. Eliot, 
of whom all but one survive. 
William G. Eliot, Jr., was called to his father’s pulpit in 
1906, and served the church until 1934, when he too 
became pastor emeritus. The Portland church is 
probably unique in having both a father and a son 


carried on its roll as living pastores emerit?. Two daugh- | 


ters married Unitarian ministers, Mrs. Farl M. Wil- 
bur and Mrs. F. A. Weil. A third daughter is Mrs. 
R. G. Scott, and a fourth is Miss Henrietta Eliot. 
The younger sons are S. E. Eliot, a social worker in 
Pittsburgh, and Thomas D. Eliot, professor of so- 
ciology at Northwestern University. 

* *K * 


A HAVEN 
Sheldon Shepard 
I have built a haven of peace for me 
Wherein my soul may safely sail, 
Or ride at anchor, sound and free, 
Untouched by the waves; unlashed by the gale 


A wall no storm can undermine 

Is there, which I have built for me 
From rocks that shattered ships of mine 
Which proudly tried to sail the sea. 


November 28, 19385 | 


His eldest son, Rev. jj 
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Name-Analysis in Rumania’ 
Charles R. Joy 


BSH ERE is something new under the sun. I dis- 
covered it last year while traveling about 
among the lovely little villages and cities 
z in that part of western Rumania called 
Transylvania. Again and again, as I talked with the 
clergy and the laity of that region, I was told that 
they were having great difficulty with the Rumanian 
authorities and with the Greek Orthodox Church 
over something that was referred to as name-analysis. 
I was puzzled a little when I first heard about it. 
| Surely, the analyzing of names, whatever that might 
j mean and whatever the conclusions might be, could 
/ not possibly be a very troublesome matter. I soon 
; learned otherwise. 
There are about one million Hungarians in Tran- 
j sylvania. They represent the most important lin- 
| guistic and cultural minority in Rumania. Religiously, 
| they are divided for the most part among the Roman 
| Catholics, Lutherans, Calvinists and Unitarians. 
| The Hungarian minority is protected by the Treaty 
i of Trianon, and all of these churches are legally recog- 
} nized by ‘the Rumanian government. The State 
| Church in Rumania, however, is the Greek Orthodox 
| Church, and it is quite natural that the State Church, 
as the prevailing religion, should receive special favor 
1 from the government and the people. The resulting 
) discrimination against the minority churches is ac- 
} centuated by the fear of the government concerning 
| that Irredentism which is supposed to be prevalent 
) among the Hungarian minority group and which is also 
' thought to find constant encouragement in the con- 
| tinual agitation in old Hungary for the revision of the 
treaty and the boundary. 
This is the background for understanding the 
' mystery of name-analysis. For six or eight years now 
( priests of the Greek Orthodox Church, or agents of 
the State, have been traveling about analyzing the 
| names of those families speaking the Hungarian lan- 
| guage and claiming a Hungarian origin. Wherever a 
name is found that looks like a Rumanian name efforts 
are often made to force the family into the Greek 
_ Orthodox Church and into Rumanian public schools. 
| This whole process is entirely illegal, but there are 
/ many ways of making it unpleasant for those who re- 
sist this compulsory conversion, and it takes both 
money and courage to appeal to the higher courts. 
I have before me, as I write, a list of 525 pupils 
whose materna] language was Hungarian and who 
have been excluded from Hungarian confessional 
schools on the basis of this name-analysis in 1933-34. 
This list includes 357 pupils excluded from Roman 
Catholic schools and 168 pupils excluded from Cal- 
vinist schools. A similar list for the school year 
1934-35 gives 178 pupils expelled from Calvinist 
schools, and 105 from Catholic schools. 
Most of the names sound very strange tome. I 
should have great difficulty in guessing their resem- 
blance to either the Hungarian or the Rumanian 


*The Register expresses its deep appreciation to The Com- 
- monweal for permission to publish Dr. Joy’s article. 


language. Upon the basis of their alleged resemblance 
to Rumanian names, however, the fate of these girls 
and boys has been settled. To me the whole list is 
just a collection of queer names, but for the families 
involved it is almost like the roll of names read out 
each morning in the Bastille during the Reign of 
Terror. It is true that inclusion here has not meant 
death, but it has meant the banishment of children 
from the language, the religion and the culture of their 
own homes. 

The simple records run like this. On October 9, 
1934, the Inspector, O. Uilacan, declared at Reghins: 
“The pupils Hinka Janos and Hinka Erzsebet are of 
Rumanian origin and therefore are to be transferred 
to the State School.” 

At Duca, on October 20, 1934, the Inspector, 
Joseph Sabu, reported: “I have established the fact 
that the pupil Simo, registered in the first grade, is 
the same as Joseph Simu, the Simo registered in the 
second grade is the same as Martin Simu, the Simo 
registered in the third grade is the same as Louis 
Simu, and the girl Simo registered in the fourth grade 
is the same as Marthe Simu. ... The real name 
shows that they are of Rumanian origin in spite of the 
fact that they are of the Reformed religion.” 

What are the laws that govern this matter? 
First and foremost comes Article IX of the Treaty of 
Paris for the protection of minorities, a treaty which 
Rumania is pledged to respect. This article reads: 
“Rumanian citizens belonging to ethnical, religious 
or linguistic minorities shall enjoy the same treatment 
and the same guaranties in fact and in right as other 
Rumanian citizens. They shall, in particular, have 
the right to set up, direct and control, at their own 
expense, charitable, religious and social institutions, 
schools and other educational establishments, with 
the right to use their own language freely therein and 
to observe their religion therein without restraint.” 

The next most important legal statement is 
Article XX XV of the Rumanian law enacted on De- 
cember 22, 1925, upon private school instruction: 
“The proprietors of those private schools attended by 
scholars whose maternal language is different from that 
of the State shall determine the language in which 
instruction shall be given. Only such pupils shall be 
admitted to these schools whose language is the same 
as the language of instruction in the school.” 

It is clear from Article XX XY that the only test 
of admission to these private schools is that of the 
maternal language of the pupil. When the mother of 
Janos speaks Hungarian, then Janos is to be admitted 
to a Hungarian school, if the parents desire. 

There is, however, another law, Article VIII, 
upon primary instruction, passed on July 26, 1924. 
It is by Article VIII of this Jaw that those who practice 
name-analysis justify themselves. The law reads: 
“Citizens of Rumanian origin who have forgotten 
their maternal language shall be compelled to send 
their children to public or private schools where the 
language of instruction is Rumanian.” 

These two laws are, of course, quite inconsistent. 
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The latter is anterior to the former and so, by a fun- 
damental principle of government, cannot be held to 
invalidate the statute subsequently passed. More- 
over, it is clearly in opposition to Article IX of the 
Treaty of Paris, and therefore null and void, for by 
Article I of this treaty Rumania agrees that the 
treaty itself shall be the fundamental law of the land, 
and that no statutes, rules, decrees or law to be later 
enacted shall contravene the provisions of the treaty. 

The action of the Rumanian authorities is there- 
fore irregular and illegal. The Rumanian government 
may not substitute as a test for admission to the 
schools ethnical origin in place of maternal language. 
The practice is, none the less, prevalent and disastrous. 
By various decrees school inspectors are authorized to 
disregard the declaration of the parents and to de- 
termine for themselves the nationality of pupils. 

Here is a typical case which has recently been 
brought to the attention of the Council of the League of 
Nations by the Hungarian Party of Rumania. Blaise 
Bandy, a telephone line inspector, was denounced for 
urging people to register their children in the Hun- 
garian confession school and not in the State school. 
In the hearing which took place in April, 1934, he 
denied this charge and stated that his daughter, who 
was, like his wife and himself, by religion a Roman 
Catholic and by language a Hungarian, had not been 
able to secure, at the bottom of the parents’ declara- 
tion, the signature of the State school inspector, which 
was necessary for admission to the confessional Hun- 
garian school. The director had declared that the 
father, being an employe of the State, had no right 
to send his child to the Hungarian confessional school, 
but, on the contrary, a duty to send her to the State 
school where the language was Rumanian. 

The following dialogue took place at the hearing 
between the defendant’s lawyer and the director of 
the State primary school who had been called as a 
witness: 

Question: Can a school teacher under the law 
refuse to sign the certificate stating that the parents 
desire to send their children to the confessional school 
rather than the State school? 

Answer: Under the law—no, since the law recog- 
nizes the parents’ right to choose schools freely, but 
we are bound in this matter by orders to which we 
must conform. 

The president’s question: May a decree be in 
opposition to the disposition and the spirit of the law? 

To this question the witness gave no reply. 

The absurd and utterly unscientific practice of 
determining ethnical origin by a fancied resemblance 
in names leads to all kinds of extraordinary situations 
which would be ludicrous, indeed, if not so tragic for 
those directly concerned. In a single family one boy 
has been admitted to a confessional school and his 
brother excluded from it. More than once an in- 
spector has forced pupils out of the confessional schools 
in the month of May so that the children have lost a 
whole year of credit. They have been unable to 
complete their work at the confessional school, and in 
the one remaining month of the school year they have 
been unable to finish, successfully, the work of the 
State school. Here are three actual cases of the ab- 
surdities to which name-analysis may lead: 


1. The authorities refused to admit Pierre Molter 
to the Reformed high school at Targu-Mures because 
his name did not sound like a Hungarian name. 
Pierre’s father, however, is a professor in that very 
school, and is known as an eminent man of letters 
among the Hungarians in Transylvania. In the opin- 
ion of the authorities the son of a. Hungarian writer 
and professor may not attend a Hungarian school. 

2. In the same school the name-analysis placed 
obstacles in the way of Andre Petri, who desired to 
enter the Reformed school. Yet the Petri family has 
been prominent in the circles of the Reformed Church 
since 1728. One of its members was a bishop of this 
church. Another member of the family is today 
Secretary of State for the Hungarian Minister of 
Cults and Public Instruction. 

3. Gregoire Boresa, a professor at the Roman 
Catholic School in Mercurea-Ciuc, has a daughter, 
Julie, who was excluded from the Roman Catholic 
primary school of this locality because there is a uni- 
versity professor in Moldavia, one of the provinces of 
Rumania, who bore the same name, but the family of 
Gregoire Boresa can trace its noble Szeckler descent 
back through two centuries. 

To this third tale of absurdity there is a happy 
sequel. Gregoire Borcsa carried his case to the Court 
of Appeals at Targu-Mures. The court declared that, 


in its judgment, all decrees contrary to Article XX XV _ | 


in the law concerning private instruction were illegal 
and void, and that the right of parents to choose 
schools cannot be hedged about with restrictions. 

This decision does honor to this tribunal, and full 
credit should be given to the desire of many high- 
minded Rumanian citizens and officials to give fair 
treatment to the minority in matters of this sort. 
Unfortunately, however, we are often dealing with 
petty officials and with secret instructions, and many 
families are helpless in the face of this combination of 
unfavorable circumstances. Not all of them can 
appeal to the higher courts. It is expensive and in 
some cases it may be dangerous. It is for the govern- 
ment itself to see that its fundamental laws are faith- 
fully observed by all of its officials. 

It is far from the purpose of the writer to blacken 
the good name of the Rumanian government in the 
council of the nations. If it be true that only that 
country without sin may cast the first stone, no stone 
at all will be cast. The larger Rumania that the war 
brought into existence has had many difficult problems 
to handle. It has made noteworthy progress in 
dealing with them. It has great achievements to 
record, particularly in the realm of education. It has 
not yet been so successful in dealing with its minorities, 
but even there its record is as good as that of many 
another nation. Rumania mears well and desires the 
good will and the respect of its neighbors. In the 
recent past it has, to my own knowledge, rectified, 
in part, at least, two glaring injustices to which its 
attention has been called. It is therefore with more 
confidence that we now appeal to the high-minded 
Rumanian people to bring to an end the unscientific 
and unfair practice with which this article deals. 
The analysis of names may be an interesting philo- 
logical and etymological study. It cannot be made 
a determinant of ethnical origin. 
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Shall America Worship Isolation? 


Robert McElroy 


am) HERE is a pseudo-idol of the forum which 
SAG today menaces America’s influence, her posi- 
tion in the world of nations. We call it iso- 

2 lation, and there be those who worship it. 
Washington warned America against “permanent al- 
liances,”’ Jefferson against “entangling alliances.” 
A century and a quarter has moulded from a combina- 
tion of the two a doctrine akin to neither—a fetish 
which makes it difficult for this great nation to perform 
its proper functions in the world. It is no proper 
American idol, and its many adorers should themselves 
surrender it to the flames, instead of sacrificing to it 
the influence which a great nation should exert. Isola- 
tion, if it ever was a proper object of worship, has 
ceased to be such. 

But in view of American history, isolation never 
had a right to be enthroned. Neither Washington 
nor Jefferson was ever foolish enough to cherish the 
belief that this nation, even remote as it then was, 
could prosper in isolation. Even the Declaration of 
Independence declared only “all political connection”’ 
with England dissolved; and it meant only political 
subordination, not wholesome cooperation. All the 
fathers of the republic who were worthy of leadership 
wished America to be a nation among nations, ready 
always to do a nation’s duty in the world. Their na- 
tional ideal has never been isolation, though our 
policy has at times been too provincial for our good or 
the nation’s glory. 


The Worship of Isolation 


The most dangerous life today is that which wor- 
ships isolation. There has been a strange shifting of 
the worship of isolation and self-sufficiency, within 
the memory of living man. Not only in America, but 
in every land, there are men who are sacrificing com- 
mon peace, common prosperity, to the idol, isolation. 
They are intent upon securing separate advantages. 
They are securing collective defeat. By tariff walls— 
Chinese in exclusiveness!—every nation is now seeking 
to hold its own markets, while persistently insisting 
on itsright to enter those of other nations. As aresult, 
they have brought ruin, poverty and misery upon all 
mankind. When prosperity can lie only in interna- 
tional prosperity, nations dream of only national 
prosperity; and as the result, not of fate but of bad 
leadership, international trade i is stifled by higher and 
ever higher tariff walls. 

Soon, following our leadership, all nations were 
 erying, “Our land alone! Buy British goods; buy 

- American goods; buy French or German goods!” 
And down goes the chance of peace, and up goes the 
altar of Mars, an idol of the forum which no nation 
should tolerate! May the true God save us from such 
leadership: even if it be our own! It has been “our 
own.” Speaking as an American, Secretary Hull, on 
December 9, 1934, declared that the United States, 
in the decade ended in 1932, ‘‘led the way in raising 
tariffs to almost prohibitive altitudes.” 

The idea that high tariffs will give self-sufficiency 
is tempting; but the temptation comes not from 


above. To my mind, a most encouraging of recent 
signs of dawn was Mr. Hull’s declaration that 
most of the world’s economic ills ‘are due to artificial 
restrictions on international trade.’’ England’s Pre- 
mier was certainly on safe ground last June when he 
said to a conference: “The nearer we can make the 
world an economic unit, the better it will be for each 
nation.” And he poured scorn upon the isolationists, 
the advocates of national self-sufficiency, declaring 
“|... that a mutually profitable exchange of goods 
among nations is to be preferred to an economy which 
implies protection at the expense of national well- 
being.”’ We must keep in mind, he said, not only 
“the interests of our whole economy”’ but “‘of the world 
in general.”’ 


Tariffs and Internationalism 


Please do not misinterpret my meaning. If | 
were an Englishman as I am an American, while the 
other nations keep high their tariff walls I should not 
lower mine, to become again the dumping ground for 
all humanity. While other nations keep their powder 
dry, I should not dampen mine. A nation without 
proper defenses in a world of mounting armaments, 
is like an unfenced sheepfold on the mountain, an easy 
prey to every rambling beast of prey. 

But none of the English-speaking countries has 
made an idol of armament, and certainly England has 
not yet made an idol of tariffs. When reluctantly she 
abandoned her long-established low-tariff position, 
she declared that she proposed to use her high-tariff 
position to bring about a general lowering of tariffs, 
and I see no reason to doubt that this is still her de- 
sire. 

Of America’s desire in that matter, I am still 
uncertain. It is hard for an American President, in 
his first term, to act with the freedom which comes 
with a second and final term. ‘‘Watch and pray: lest 
we enter into temptation.” 

What is the solution? The American statesman 
of the greatest proved wisdom, Elihu Root, offers this: 
“The indispensable prerequisite of a lasting peace is 
the creation of an international mind.” Confucius, 
long ago, anticipated him with the words, “I seek 
unity all pervasive.” If that be true (and I personally 
believe it to be absolutely true), every educated man 
and woman, in every land, who is seeking a way out 
of our vast bog of despair, owes this much at least to 
the hope of future peace, a vow to think of every ques- 
tion in the largest possible terms. The international 
mind, when it comes, will not destroy patriotism. It 
will only glorify it. It will not even commit us to 
the decapitation of the inoffensive among our national 
idols, but only to the policy of not seeking to decapi- 
tate those of other nations. It is not the mind of sub- 
mission, but of cooperation, of human sympathy. 
Without it, we must fight forever, and in the end, if 
forever can end, have all of our problems left. With 
it, we may hope to live our lives in peace, and look 
upon our neighbors as friends, even though they may 
be friends of a different faith. 
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EASY DEATH 


MOVEMENT to legalize an “easy death’ has 
gained momentum in England, A public so- 
ciety—the Voluntary Futhanasia (Fasy Death) 

Legislation Society—is to be formed, and a Bill, prob- 
ably introduced by Lord Moynihan, will be offered to 
the House of Lords. 

This issue has already reached this country and is 
arousing heated discussion in the press. All possible 
objections have been raised in England, and efficient 
safeguards would, of course, be provided. Legal 
guardians will be appointed for those who cannot con- 
sent to the ending of their pain. F special emphasis is 
placed upon the difference between the “right to die’ 
and the “right to kill.”’ 

It would seem that this question concerns in- 
timately the physician and the sufferer. These two 
together seem to have a perfect right to settle the issue 
as to the right to end intolerable sufferings, which so 
frequently are absolutely unnecessary and leave the 
bitterest of memories in the minds of those who re- 
main. 

Miles Hanson, Jr. 


* 


ADMINISTERING THE WRITERS’ PROJECT 


OR the purpose of giving relief to unemployed 
writers, a Writers’ Project was announced by 
the Federal Government in late summer. 

At about the same time there was formed: in 
Massachusetts an Artists’ and Writers’ Union. Art 
and writing even in their lowest commercial forms are 
highly individualized crafts; and that a group of in- 
dividuals who practiced them had gotten together for 
the purpose of mutual protection was of itself sig- 
nificant of the times, with deep social and economic 
implications. What had happened to these people? 
The answer can be reduced to a few words: they had 
recognized the tragic fact, which all white-collar 
workers must face sooner or later, that as individuals 
they did not count. They faced the issue realistically. 
They organized. 

But this group, intelligent and articulate, did not 


stop there. They held meetings to which they at- 
tracted many unemployed writers and artists. 
Writers’ Project was launched on October 1; soon 
after the State Administrator of the project was 
appointed, Dr. Clifton K. Shipton, a historian. The 
artists were getting work. The writers, and by writers 
we include journalists, editorial assistants, editors, 
copy writers, publicists, and research workers, were 
not being put to work. What was the reason? It de- 
veloped that Massachusetts administrators were 
bound hand and foot by red tape with no one present 
with courage enough to cut the Gordian knot. It 
seems there wasarule..... 

The ruling of May 31 reads that no one who has jf 
not been on relief prior to May 31 can get work on any 


projects now getting under way. When committees jf} 


of writers went to see the state administrators, they 
were told this was the rule; the administrators were 
unable to break it. 


When the Writers’ Union was first formed, Dr. } 
Henry G. Ahlsberg, the Federal Administrator of the | 


Writers’ Project met with a committee of its members 
and gave them his official blessing. ‘You register 
the unemployed writers,” he told them. ‘We'll give 
them jobs.”’ He was asked: ““‘What about the May 
3lst ruling?’’ His reply was that the rule was a tech- 
nicality which did not need to stand in the way of 
qualified writers who needed work. 

What it comes down to, then, is a difference in ~ 
the interpretation and application of a rule. Dr. 
Shipton has left behind him the secluded library 
where dusty chronicles are carefully indexed. His 
work is no longer with dead records, but with living, 
destitute, and sometimes desperate, human beings. — 
If Dr. Shipton adheres to his rigid conception of a 
ruling, he will be inflicting unnecessary hardships on 
the men and women whom the Writers’ Project was — 
designed to help. 

When this project was announced, there was 
general rejoicing in the ranks of writers. The hard 
years had not been merciful to them, as everyone 
knows. But here was recognition at Jast—writing a 
Guide-Book of the United States was a job which they 
could do without losing their self-respect or their pro- 
fessional pride. 

Many writers who had gone to make inquiries at 
the National employment office before the Writers’ 
Project was announced, and hence before the May 
dist ruling went into effect, were told that as writers 
there was no work for them, but that they could take 
jobs in the field of unskilled office help, taking jobs 
away from people who really were file clerks or minor 
office assistants. Under such circumstances, many 
writers felt they had no moral right to register. 

‘The May 31st ruling was extended to November 1. _ 
During the intervening time in Massachusetts, how- 
ever, no opportunity was provided for writers to regis- 
ter, so that this extension has no practical use. 

Indications from Washington would seem to point ~ 
to a liberal interpretation of this ruling. New York, 
Pennsylvania, and other states, have followed the 
spirit rather than the letter of the law, with the result 
that in those states hundreds of writers are already at 
work. Why should it be otherwise in Massachusetts? 

Myriam Sieve. 
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MAN’S FATE 

Man’s Fate. <A _ Novel. 
Malraux. Translated by 

Chevalier. Harrison Smith 

Haas. New York. 360 pp. 


By Andre 
Haakon M. 
and Robert 
$2.50. 


} On all sides we are hearing that the 
j theme of social justice or social revolution 
} in the novel can in the nature of things 
4 rise to little more than the level of propa- 
1 ganda and pamphleteering. It must be 
j conceded that the novels of Upton Sinclair 
i/ provide strong evidence for the truth of 
the dictum. But such a dictum is more 
}| tikely to proceed from the critic who hates 
j revolution than from the person who recog- 
{ nizes revolution as a significant fact in our 
9 world, and therefore worthy of artistic 
7 treatment. Obviously, any theme is sus- 
I ceptible to artistic treatment in the hands 
} of the right artist, whether the theme be 
roast pig or oil for the lamps of China. 

It is not because almost one seventh of 
} China is today occupied by the Chinese 
( Soviet Republic that this novel deserves 
j.and is receiving attention. Nor is it be- 
| cause proletarian literature is now a fad 
| among certain of our intellectuals. It 
| is rather because the theme of social! 
} revolution has been used by this gifted 
) French novelist as a new and powerful 
medium for the interpretation of both 
| human nature and human society. 

| M. Malraux sees that the world-wide 
| tension between the dying order and the 
/ new one that is now being molded involves 
i not only a struggle between classes and 


| what it means to be human, that is, of 
| “man’s fate.” “It is very rare,” says one 
| of his characters, “that a man can endure 
/—how shall I say it? his condition, his fate 
vas aman. ... All that men are willing 
' to die for, beyond self-interest tends more 
| or less obscurely to justify that fate by 
| giving it a foundation in dignity.” 
Dignity, the search for human dignity, 
| that is what Malraux sees at stake in 
| social revolution. Men stranded in a uni- 
| verse which crushes them wish to confer on 
their existence a value, a dignity that will 
enable them to endure ‘‘man’s fate.”’ In 
| this novel one character finds this value in 
the release provided by opium, another 
finds it in sensual pleasure, another in the 
exploitation of human and natural re- 
sources, another in a mysticism of terror, 
another in sacrifice for Communism, and 
still another finds it in something that 
transcends all of these “‘values.”’ 

The author, with courage and insight, 
depicts this search for human dignity 
where the conventional western reader 
would least expect to find it, in the strug- 
gles of the Communists in China, struggles 
which he some years ago observed at first 


BOOK REVIEWS 


hand. A little group of Communists in 
Shanghai, after having seized, by the help 
of an assassin, some arms destined for the 
government, has let loose a general strike 
and facilitated thus the occupation of the 
city by the revolutionary army of Chang 
Kai Shek. But the hope that the Com- 
munists have put in the General was a 
deluded one. So far from being the friend 
of the Communists, Chang Kai Shek be- 
comes master of the city and turns against 
them. Most of the conspirators who have 
not been able to poison themselves are in 
time thrown into the fire box of a loco- 
motive. One is tempted to say that sel- 
dom since the life and death struggle of 
early Christianity has a movement so 
fraught with implications for a tragie view 
of man’s fate been available to the artistic 
and social imagination. 

So moving are the concluding chapters 
of this powerful novel that at least one 
reader must testify that the book had to 
be laid down in order to regain the spirit 
to continue. Not only do we concur in the 
award of the Goncourt Prize to this work, 
we predict that before the end of the 
decade we shall hear and read a good deal 
more of Malraux. 

James Luther Adams. 
ok * 


A STORY OF THE HUMAN RACE 


The Story of the Human Race. By 
Henry Thomas. Boston. Winchell-Thomas 
Company. 547 pp. $38.00. 

Oscar Wilde once remarked that ‘‘we 
owe a debt to history—to rewrite it.” 
Dr. Thomas has paid this debt. 

A historical fact is one thing, the in- 
terpretation of that fact is another. The 
latter ultimately rests on some set of value 
judgments, and these may be conscious or 
unconscious with the historian. In the 
case of the author they are conscious. 
“Broadly speaking, there are in this world 
two types of leaders: those who advance 
civilization, and those who retard it. 
The makers of peace belong to the first 
category, and the makers of war to the 
second.” And Dr. Thomas is definitely 
prejudiced in favor of peace—and admits 
it. “It is impossible to write history from 
a purely objective angle. I have deliber- 
ately taken sides.” I have ‘“‘written with 
a very strong and very conscious bias—a 
bias against oppression and in favor of 
justice.’ Such an introduction is refresh- 
ing to sympathizers, and at the same time 
it partially disarms potential critics. 

Dr. Thomas interprets history by con- 
sidering men rather than the forces that 
molded them. Personality, not dead fact, 
is emphasized throughout. It is the story 
of the struggles and the ambitions, the 
hopes and the fears, the tragedies and the 


heartbreaks, the blunders, defeats, and the 
achievements, of human beings. The 
individuals selected are those who have 
made history. Beginning with Moses, 
forty-nine dynamic personalities parade 
before the reader—among them Buddha, 
Plato, Alexander, Jesus, Columbus, Luther, 
Voltaire, Marx, Darwin, Lenin, and ending 
finally with President Roosevelt. We are 
told that Moses was the organizer of the 
first bricklayers’ union in history, Marco 
Polo was a traveling salesman, St. Francis 
was a Catholic rebel, and Cato was the 
world’s champion hypocrite. The author 
never misses a chance to praise the peace- 
makers, to condemn the warmongers. 

The book is well written. There are no 
superfluous phrases or sentences. One 
could not say much more in the same num- 
ber of words. A certain pungency is ob- 
tained by dealing in paradox, although at 
times this leads to over-statement or sim- 
plification. 

Ministers will find this book very useful 
for sermon material. It will give to the 
adult many profitable hours of reading, to 
the student a refreshing contrast to his 
text-book. 

Oliver Martin. 


TEA, BREAD AND BULLY BEEF 


Youth Uncharted. By Stephen Law- 
ford. New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany. 3382 pp. $2.50. 

“Youth Uncharted,”’ which suffers from 
the handicap of being over advertised by 
the publishers, is a light and entertaining 
narrative concerning the perigrinations 
by a British Tommy named Stephen Law- 
ford. He describes himself as a ‘‘convinced 
romantic.” Lawford provides for his 
readers who remain with him for the three 
hundred odd pages an account of the ex- 
periences of a modern youth in love with 
adventure and willing to follow its appeals. 
We follow him with the army to India and 
Arabia, hear of his experiences in a south 
Russian prison and are introduced to the 
inner operations in Turkey of the Refugee 
Commission for the League of Nations. 
His story contains rapid and often exciting 
narrative, although his experiences seem 
unassimilated and are told with no appar- 
ent meaning or significance. One has the 
impression of watching an interminable 
news reel. The author is a literate, amus- 
ing, non-cerebral young man who never 
wearies of local color. Seven pages are 
devoted to a single set of tennis, eight 
pages to post-war finance in Russia. For 
the leisurely reader there is much to find in 
this account which may, for all this re- 
viewer knows, attain to the ephemeral 
glory of Trader Horn or Joan Lowell. 
Confirmed readers of the tea, bread and 
bully-beef school of literature will find 
“Youth Uncharted” to their liking; others 
may protest the inflated claims of its 
promoters. 

Stephen Hole Fritchman. 
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FORM C INTRODUCES ITSELF 


To the Editor of The Christian Register: 

May I introduce myself to you? Iam 
Form C. I was very much elated, not to 
say a bit puffed up, to find that your lead- 
ing editorial in the issue of November 14 
related to me and my small doings. Even 
the fact that I was called “‘the fly in the 
ointment” did not take all the joy out of 
life, for I feel sure that if the writer of that 
editorial could have lived with me during 
the many years of my ministry instead of 
having simply inspected me, he could better 
have revealed me to your readers as I 
really am. May I therefore introduce 
myself? 

I have the great privilege of being the 
means of communication between our 
ministers on the frontier and those at 
headquarters who are responsible for their 
work. On the first of each month I make 
my journey, and it is a happy errand. 
Many things have happened in these far 
away parishes which are of great impor- 
tance to them and to their ministers and 
which they want others to know about. It 
is a great comfort to these ministers to feel 
that somebody cares. In spite of the fact 
that my work is a routine work, to me it 
has always something fresh and inspiring 
about it. Perhaps the spirit of my work 
can be best interpreted by a letter which 
accompanied me when I went to the va- 
rious churches from Unitarian head- 
quarters in September, 1934. I should like 
you to read this letter. It shows how my 
work is regarded by those who gave me 
the commission. 


“My dear Colleague: 

“T am sending under separate cover 
copies of the blank on which you make the 
record of the month’s work of the church 
which you are serving. It is from these 
reports, supplemented by the personal 
visits we are able to make, that we keep in 
close touch with you and often are able to 
help in many ways. I hope this will be a 
year of growth for the church both in mem- 
bership and resources, and of increasing 
service to the community in which you live. 

“Can we together make this year which 
is just opening one of progress and achieve- 
ment for the churches of our liberal faith? 
Three things you can do which will help 
toward this end: 

“Meet with your trustees at least once 
each month and go over with them the af- 
fairs of the church, developing plans for 
its growth and checking up on the details 
of these plans. 

“Make up these report blanks on the 
Monday following the last Sunday in each 
month and mail them to me at once. They 
will then reach us regularly, can be care- 
fully studied and compared, and tell us 
just what the month has meant. 


Letters to the Editor 


“‘Send with the reports from time to time 
a personal letter supplementing the bare 
figures and telling us of those personal con- 
cerns of the church which never appear in 
figures but which are perhaps the most 
important things of all. 

“T want to assure you of our personal 
interest in the work to which your life is 
dedicated and of our desire to help in every 
possible way. May I hope to have the 
record of the opening Sundays in Septem- 
ber before October 6?” 

It is quite likely that my clothes are a 
bit worn and my face a bit haggard, but 
the spirit of helpfulness and of youth is 
with me today as it always has been. It 
will give me renewed courage if my many 
friends who may have begun to think of 
me as “‘the fly in the ointment”’ can also 
see me as I really am. 

Form C. 

25 Beacon Street, 


Boston, Mass. 
* * 


TO MINISTERS AND CHURCHMEN 


To the Editor of The Christian Register: 

A voice in commendation of the position 
taken by Rev. Dale DeWitt in an edi- 
torial published in The Register of October 3 
ought to be raised. His plea for unity in the 
fight against war and the defense against 
fascism is ably made and much in need. 
When a group of soldiers are lined up in a 
trench preparatory to an attack from an 
enemy offensive they do not question each 
other as to their political beliefs and doc- 
trinal affiliations. There is only one ques- 
tion before them, and that is can they 
count on their comrades to stand by their 
guns. This question and this question 
alone is the only pertinent one to ask of 
those groups and individuals who are 
affiliated with the American League 
Against War and Fascism. Are they will- 
ing to work against war and fascism? If 
they are they are welcome. How do we 
know that they are or are not willing? By 
what they say about themselves? No. 
By what others say about them? No. 
But rather what they do. This is the test. 
If they meet this test then all lovers of a 
warless world and those who detest the 
political and cultural degeneracy that is 
fascism will welcome them as ailies. 

We ministers and church people should 
not look down in lofty disdain at any of 
the groups affiliated with the American 
League Against War and Fascism when 
they take the lead in doing the work which 
it should be the high privilege and Christian 
duty of every churchman to perform. We 
should take heart in the fact that the 
moral fervor that was and should now be 
in Christianity is at large in the ‘world even 
though we can claim no monopoly on it. 

The remarks of Larry S. Davidow in a 


letter published in The Register of Octo- 


ber 31 raise a number of different ques- || 
One in particular is his fear of as- |] 


tions. 
sociating with or being “used’’ by some 
one or other of the groups now lined up 
against war and fascism. If he fears that 
we will be ‘used’? by them for precisely 
the purpose of preventing war and fascism, 
then we have learned more about Mr. 
Davidow than he meant to tell. To be so 
“used” would not be a thing for genuine 
Christians to fear. If, on the other hand, 
he means that any of the groups affiliated 
with the American League Against War 


and Fascism want to pervert our minds | 
then he adds insult to injury. Surely he |i} 


would not want to impute to such a group 
a strength of mind and clarity of thought 
which we do not have. For if he does, he 
praises those whom he started out to con- 
demn. 


My experience with the American 


League Against War and Fascism con- | 


vinces me that it is (a) democratic, (6) © 
genuinely, a united front, (c) sincere in its 
desire to work against war and fascism, 
(d) not dominated by any one group, (e) — 
elastic enough to find a place for ministers 


and Christian people to work effectively. | 


If there are not enough church people in it 


at present, that is not the fault of the ] 


League, it is the fault of the churches. 


The greatest menace which faces the 
: 


modern world shouts its challenge to us. 


Mr. Davidow says, stop, and inquire into ; 


the political school to which one of the 
shock brigades of the fighters against war 


and fascism belongs, before wego on. Iam jf 


reminded of the words with which Henry 


IV greeted the tardy and hesitant Crillon — 


after a great victory had been gained: 
“Hang yourself, brave Crillon! We 


fought at Arques, and you were not there.” | 


Donald G. Lothrop. 
Wakefield, Mass. 


* * 


AGAINST WAR AND FASCISM 


To the Editor of The Christian Register: 

It has come to the attention of the 
National Office of the American League 
against War and Fasvism that The Register 
of October 31 has a letter from Larry S. 
Davidow that requires an answer. It is 
charged that the Communist Party or- 
ganized the American League Against 
War and Fascism, implying that this or- 
ganization is controlled by the Communist 
Party to further the ends of the Communist 
Party through whatever channels may be 
necessary to reach their desired goal. 

I certainly have no objections to honest 
people objecting to the goal or the methods 
of the Communist Party, but I do object 
when wild and unsubstantiated statemen: S. 
are made concerning an organization 0 
groups and individuals of every possible 
shade of political opinion and they are all 
branded ‘‘Communists.”’ 


This policy of charging the organizations 


that are carrying on a militant struggle 
for free speech and press and for the ex- 


| 


f 
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tension of democracy rather than its re- 
\striction with scarehead names leads di- 
| rectly to the support of the Fascist state 
| ‘that is seeking to remove democracy rather 
‘than to extend it. 

| If our church people could and would 
realize the dangers that now confront us 
jin America they would seek to ally them- 
| selves with any and all groups that want to 
stop fascism, for if we don’t the churches, 
the political parties and the trade unions 
that believe that we must have a social 
j order based on something besides the profit 
(motive will never have a chance to get 
their message to the people. 

} The American League has won the sup- 
jport of such outstanding organizations 
jas the Methodist Federation for Social 
{ Service, the Women’s International League 
jfor Peace and Freedom, the Women’s 
| Auxiliary of the Farmer-Labor Party, the 
Commonwealth Builder of Washington, 
(Epic Clubs in California, Utopian Societies, 
( Townsend Old-Age Pension groups, Knick- 
ferbocker Democrats, all of which have a 
{very definite program of economic change, 
jand certainly it can’t be said that these 
‘organizations are “Communist Innocent 
bgroups.” Nor can it be said that the 
| Socialist Party affiliates of the League are 
“Tnnocents.”’ 

I am taking this opportunity of inviting 
| Mr. Davidow and all friends of peace to 
come to our Third United States Congress 
to be held in Cleveland, Ohio, on January 3- 
|5, and to see for themselves the American 
| League in action. 


Waldo Mc Nutt. 
New York, N. Y. 


NE 


BROW SING THROUGH 


| To the Editor of The Christian Register: 
Lying in bed at mid-day, perfectly well, 
\except for a paining knee which got whacked 
jin the dark recently by an object in- 
(finitely harder than itself, I have been 
‘amusing myself browsing through back 
numbers of The Register. 
Being in slight pain, I am, as must be 
/expected, a little “edgy’’ and so, if in my 
“browsing” I appear to be critical, or even 
‘argumentative, I hope it will be put down 
as just that. 
_ In the “Gleanings” of October 24, Iam 
‘told of some Unitarian teachings on re- 
ligion, sin, Christianity, the kingdom of 
God, ceremonies of the church (sacraments) 
and dezth. In it I find nothing unique. 
I would consider it pretty good Congrega- 
tionalism. That is, that brand of Con- 
gregationalism that we are accustomed to 
here in southern California. Which makes 
me wonder what we children of the faith 
are coming to out here in the far south- 
west. We are fearfully bewildered some- 
times in the face of attitudes on the part 
of our eastern brothers, as to ethics and 
economics as well as religion, attitudes that 
would perfectly suit the Congregationalism 
that we know out here on the Coast. 


That allusion to the Lord’s Supper, 
which is in reality Jesus’ supper, and some 
of the other ‘‘ceremonies”—I am wonder- 
ing if the time will ever come when Chris- 
tianity will have finally dropped all those 
ancient “sacraments” that were inherited 
from Mithraism, Egyptianism, Babylon- 
ianism and fetichism. I cannot under- 
stand how intelligent Unitarians—but 
there, I know I must be tolerant, patient— 
no one in all the faith is more thrilled by 
a lovely candlelighting service than I my- 
self. 

And then, about Communism. That 
declaration, commonly propagandized in 
America, that American Communists are 
ruled, guided and directed solely and 
wholly from Moscow. Poobah! Ameri- 
can Communists are a small group of 
people who don’t know any better and 
who are altogether too individualistic to 
follow anything but their own selfish whims. 
They belong to that class of unstabilized 
individual called “joiner,” and they’d 
join the Republican Party itself, if that 
would in any wise help their personal am- 
bitions. 

If Communism is ever to possess Amer- 
ica, the true Communists have not yet 
appeared. The thing for us in America 
to be concerned about right now is the 
motive behind this effort to frighten us 
with silly ‘“‘bogies’—an indoor game in- 
dulged in by certain ‘‘vested interests.” 
Of course, the motive is as plain as the sun 
in June to those who want to see it. 

Now, about the Oxford Group. Hu- 
manity has been doing it for a long time 
in every part of the world. Attaining 
Nirvana, getting in touch with the In- 
finite, getting right with God. I heard a 
woman in a market, some poor workman’s 
wife, say, “I was so worried I just got 
down and prayed—and then it seemed 
that God stood right by me.’ What is 
the difference between God like that and 
God manifesting guidance under a stiff- 
bosomed shirt? Whatever it is it is an 
emanation, an attribute, of the Universe 
itself. That, at least, is a fact. God him- 
self could be left out of the picture—the 
fact would remain. We humans love to 
quarrel most about intangibles! 

I hope my friend, Dr. Joy, will not be 
troubled about criticisms concerning ‘‘ex- 
cessive overhead.” I hope he will first de- 
termine, at least, if the criticism doesn’t 
arise out of envy and jealousy. If that 
proves true it isn’t worth considering. 
After all, who is to determine just “how 
much” an official is ‘‘worth’’? If he has a 
vision of his job and that vision is for the 
best possible advancement of the cause, 
then he is priceless. 

I think there is much to be said regarding 
Dr. Joy’s statement about “the purpose 
for which the Association exists.” In the 
minds of many good Unitarians that pur- 
pose would be, if I may judge from what I 
read in The Register, a faithful and rigid 
adherence to certain ‘“‘blessed traditions.” 


Would it not be better policy to be at the 
job of trying to understand the new and 
rapidly developing social trends, to be 
dropping the old shibboleths and be at 
getting social minded? 
Ouch—that blasted chair in the dark! 
Paul Veley. 
Santa Ana, Calif. 


eek 


MINISTERS’ PENSIONS 


To the Editor of The Christian Register: 

May I, through the pages of The Regis- 
ter, give wider publicity to this letter of 
appeal which has now been sent to all 
of our churches and ministers? : 

“The majority of our churches have been 
liberal in their theological point of view, 
but not nearly so liberal—even in pros- 
perous times—with respect to their church 
budgets and especially their ministers’ 
salaries. 

“Most socially minded people do not 
wish to forego a church and Sunday schou! 
in their respective communities. The 
human contacts and friendliness of work- 
ing together for a common interest does 
much to enrich life and to promote lib- 
eralism. Ministers qualified and willing 
to give their lives to such work have an 
average salary of about $1,200 a year. 

“Obviously, providing for their old age 
is a serious problem for them. There are 
those in our denomination who say that 
the meager $450 the Pension Society now 
pays to ministers who are qualified, is 
insufficient—to which we heartily concur. 
They even go further and say that some 
contributory system should be in effect, 
to which we also subscribe providing the 
wherewithal to do it is forthcoming. 

“Some churches are now in debt, in- 
cluding back pay on their ministers’ sal- 
aries, and the added cost of a contributory 
system for pensions would present a real 
problem. Regardless of whether or not 
such churches have ever made a gift to 
the Pension Society, they know that the 
Society will distribute equitably all gifts 
and income received for the current year. 
It must be some relief for a minister to 
realize that whether his parishes have been 
rich or poor, he is to share alike without 
any hint or stigma of charity. 

“Until such time as the average minis- 
ter’s salary provides an adequate living, 
it is imperative that the present gifts to 
the Pension Society be maintained. Will 
you not do your part to help us? 

“We also urge all ministers who will 
eventually share in these benefits to help 
if they can. Three hundred ministers 
giving one or two or five dollars will ma- 
terially assist. You may be sure that no 
matter how small the gift, it will be grate- 
fully received and gratefully acknowl- 
edged.” 

Albert A. Pollard, 
Unitarian Service Pension Society. 
180 Longwood Avenue, 
Boston, Mass. 
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Stimulating Programs at Autumn Conferences 


Joseph Priestly 

The autumn meeting of the Joseph 
Priestley Conference and Associate Al- 
liance was held in the Unitarian church of 
Wilmington, Del., on Thursday, Nov. 14. 
Delegates came from Washington, D. C., 
Baltimore, Md., and the Pennsylvania 
churches of Germantown, Harrisburg, 
Lancaster and Philadelphia. 

Both forenoon and afternoon sessions 
began with violin and organ music played 
by members of the Lancaster church choir. 
The president of the conference, Clinton 
B. Conway, Baltimore, was in the chair. 
Dr. Frederick Griffin, minister of the First 
Church, Philadelphia, conducted devo- 
tional services. A welcome was given by 
Charles Warner, Jr., of Wilmington. 

Everyone was interested in hearing 
about the annual service conducted each 
June in the Joseph Priestley Chapel in 
Northumberland, Penn. Rev. Robert S. 
Miller, minister of the Lancaster church, 
is the preacher. The quaint old audito- 
rium was entirely filled by interested visi- 
tors, Unitarians from Lancaster and Har- 
risburg, and there was present, also, the 
one member of the denomination who now 
lives in the town, Miss Mary Taggart, a 
descendant of Joseph Priestley. 

The excellent condition of the Joseph 
Priestley House for Aged People, situated 
in Germantown, was reported by its 
president, George E. Nitzsche, who said 
that its comfort had been increased by the 
recent installation of a hot-water oil-burn- 
ing heating plant. 

Impressions of the Biennial Meeting in 
Cincinnati, Ohio, held in October were 
given by Mrs. Oscar BE. Mertz of German- 
town, who considered the sessions to have 
been large in thought and full of helpful 
suggestions, but she deplored the evident 
tendency toward a distinct division between 
the theistic believers and those who con- 
sider social problems as most vital today. 

The program for the day was the dis- 
cussion of topics put forth by the Commis- 
sion of Appraisal called ‘Rethinking 
Unitarianism.”’ Introducing the subject, 
John J. Hader of New York, technical 
assistant to the Commission, said that 
meetings have been held frequently and 
intensively and that “great study is being 
made in the field of organizations and of 
values as to the purposes and the direction 
in which you wish to move.” 

The gathering then formed itself into 
groups for discussion and at the close of a 
stated time the leaders summed up the 
opinions which had been expressed. On 
the subject, “What are the distinctive 
values common to Unitarians?” Mrs. 
Lloyd Denlinger of Lancaster said that 
her group members agreed that Unitarians 
are honest and do not recite a creed making 
mental reservations. One said, “Our 
salvation lies within ourselves.” Two 
in the group who have lately come over 


from the Roman Catholic church said, 
“The big thing is the freedom from fear,” 
and “Unitarians express religious beliefs in 
social living more than others do.” 

Another group led by Frederick Arne, 
Philadelphia, on the subject, ‘“What are 
our most important institutional charac- 
teristics?” thought that our church is 
composed of individualists as against a 
strong church consciousness that other 
denominations have. 

On the question, ““How do we individu- 
alize our religious values?”’ Lawrence C. 
Staples of Washington said that his group 
attempted to evaluate many phases— 
religious meditation, prayer, psychological 
studies, guidance of children, attendance at 
religious worship. 

A group under Rev. Max F. Daskam of 
Germantown, trying to answer, “How does 
the Unitarian movement function?’ put 
forth the question, ‘“‘What difference would 
it make if your church closed?” and felt 
that ‘“‘the chureh should be a center of 
spiritual enrichment, with emphasis on 
spiritual and not social.’”’ There was a 
lively discussion as to whether a church 
auditorium should be offered for a meeting 
of social radicals and extreme liberalists, 
and as to limitations of free speech. 

On the longest question, ‘‘Through 
what organized forms does the Unitarian 
movement express the collective and 
individual beliefs and aspirations?’’ the 
group led by Rev. W. A. Vrooman of Wil- 
mington felt that much depends upon the 
liberality and wise administration of the 
American Unitarian Association. Results 
of investigations made by Mr. Vrooman 
concerning funds to aided churches in this 
country, and the condition of the church 
in Prague, which he visited last summer, 
led to a resolution expressing the desire of 
the conference to continue aid to the 
Prague church. 

A summing up of the group findings 
was made by Dr. Omer H. Mott of Balti- 
more, who said in part, “The important 
thing or motif that pervades discussions is 
the opening of self analysis, and it leads 
at once to the question of values... . 
Values are determined by the will of man, 
but what is it that guides the will? It is 
the intellect—that which perceives exist- 
ences. Any investigators along such lines 
are speaking at random about religious 
values when there is no mention of the 
Guarantor of those values—God.” .... 

The last speaker of the day was Joseph 
Allen, a member of the committee ap- 
pointed in 1981 “‘to take into consideration 
the whole matter of ministerial pensions.” 
Mr. Allen gave a history of pension plans, 
and outlined the leading feature of the 
new proposition. 

At the close of the session an invitation 
from the Germantown church to meet 
there in May was accepted with pleasure. 

Madeleine F. Severance. 


Norfolk-Suffolk Conference 


The autumn meeting of the Norfolk- | 
Suffolk Conference was he!d in the Ar- 
lington Street Church on Sunday, No- 
vember 10. The two speakers at the after- 
noon session were Mrs. Thomas G. Rees }}} 
and Dr. Palfrey Perkins. They gave a |} 
most inspiring report of the Biennial Con- 
ference at Cincinnati, Ohio, stressing the 
sense of a new awareness to the opportuni- 
ties before our fellowship and to the need ) 
of a reawakening of the rank and file in | 
order to meet and use these opportunities. 
Mrs. Rees said that we must adventure in jj 
order to enjoy the new, and Dr. Perkins 
that we must climb in order to get the far 
view. t 

There was a larger attendance at this 
meeting than there has been for some years, 
about 169 being present. Besides the 
routine business, resolutions were passed 
expressing regret at the removal of Rev. 
Miles Hanson from the conference, and also ~ 
appointing a committee to devise means of 
helping weak churches within the borders | | 
of the conference. Most of the members 
present remained and heard a fascinating 
account of the work of the Fruit and Flower 
Mission of the Benevolent Fraternity of 
Churches. 

The following officers were elected for the © 
coming year: President, J. Russell Abbott, 
Brookline, Mass.; vice-presidents, Rev. 
Elbridge F. Stoneham, Canton, Mass., 
and Marshall B. Fanning, Boston; secre- 
tary-treasurer, Rev. John H. Taylor, West- “} 
wood, Mass. Mrs. Margaret M. Dillaby “J 
of Jamaica Plain, Mass., and Harry W. “J 
Hewins of Dedham, Mass., were elected  } 
on the board of directors to serve three “ff 
years. ; } 

a 


Southwestern Federation 


“Three glorious days of fellowship,” was — 
the verdict rendered by a departing Kansas 
delegate to the annual convention of the 
Southwestern Federation of Religious Lib-— 
erals held in Tulsa, Okla., November 2-4. — 
And we venture that not one of the thirty- 
one out-of-town delegates who gathered in 
beautiful All Souls’ Church for the three-— 
day conference would have disagreed. 

Enthusiasm and optimism marked the 
conference from the moment the visitors — 
sat down to the opening dinner until the © 
last guest had departed late Monday eve- 
ning, in spite of the fact that late arrivals — 
had been forced to drive as much as a 
hundred miles through dense fog and rain. — 
This spirit of happy optimism, exhibited — 
by everyone in spite of the fact that each 
representative carried with him a memory 
of a year replete with problems, trials and — 
what ordinarily would be adjudged dis- _ 
couragement, spoke eloquently of the 
strength and faith of Mid-Western lib- — 
eralism. 

As the conference progressed it was 
quickly apparent to every observer that 
here were gathered the leaders of a group 
tremendously earnest, vitally conscious 


\ Western Conference, 
} course of thinking for the conference at the 
} morning service, where before a well-filled 
# church he challenged the liberal church 
{ with a message “For such a time as 
! this.” 
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) of the problems of a great church and vi- 
|, brantly endowed with the vision of a living 
) faith. 


After an enthusiastic welcome by the 
members of All Souls led by Rev. and Mrs. 


A. E. von Stilli, the conference quickly 
4 settled into the serious objective program 
} anticipated by the delegates. 


Rey. Lon Ray Call, secretary of the 
formally set the 


Assisting the AJ]l Souls minister in the 


i service of worship which preceded the 
7 sermon were Dr. Charles R. Joy, adminis- 
}) trative vice-president of the American 
/ Unitarian Association, 
} MacKinnon, minister of the Unitarian 
{ church, Wichita, Kans. 


and Rev. John 


Sunday afternoon, the delegates gathered 


} for a symposium on “The Opportunity 
i and Responsibility of Liberal Religion.” 
| The first speaker, Ernest W. Kuebler, 
|) secretary of the Department of Religious 
} Education, voiced an audacious challenge 
}\ in the field of the church school, buttress- 
/ ing his program with a cool logic which 
/ impressed all those present with the ability 
’ of our new religious-education leader. 


The second speaker, Dr. Edwin O. 


| Stene, professor of political science at the 
| University of Kansas and a prominent 


layman in the Lawrence, Kans., church, 


in a few moments outlined a practical pro- 
' gram of social action for the church, which 
) not only met all the requirements of a 
| liberal attitude but which, as well, en- 
| visioned a future of glowing opportun- 
t ity. 


The last speaker, Mr. Call, opened the 


» subject of church extension and spoke of 
the opportunity for expansion of liberal 
_ religious thought in cities now unoccupied 


by liberal groups. 

Every speech a challenge and every 
challenge accepted seemed to be the spirit 
of the meeting, and the general symposium 
which followed was both stirring and en- 
couraging. A long anticipated awakening 
geemed to be taking place in Mid-Western 
liberal circles. Could it be that the mis- 
sionary spirit of the church was again 
But it wasso. Expressed 
in every gesture and tone, in every sen- 
tence of the earnest people in conversation, 
a vision of a marching, conquering church 
arose. And as that vision developed, the 
genius of Dr. Joy gave it point and prac- 
ticality. 

At the evening service after a short 
worship service led by one of the new- 
comers to the Southwestern Federation, 
Rev. John Ogden Fisher of Oklahoma City, 
Okla., Dr. Joy brought the message of the 
A. U. A. to the conference. In an address 
that was both encouraging and visionary, 
he painted the picture of a ehurch which, 
in spite of financial handicaps, is awake 


to the needs and potentialities of the day. 
Deeply religious in tone, his address 
touched both heart and mind. 

On Monday morning the Missouri Valley 
Associate Alliance had its meeting, over 
which Mrs. B. P. Lambert of Tulsa, Okla., 
presided. Miss Amy Comstock, Associate 
Editor of The Tulsa Tribune, gave the 
women of the conference a vision long to 
be remembered. 

Following the Alliance meeting, the con- 
ference met in executive session, tran- 
sacted business, elected new _ officers: 
W.,.G. Price of Junction City, Kans., 
president; Rev. John MacKinnon of 
Wichita, Kans., vice-president; and 
Miss Mary Palmer of Lawrence, Kans., 
secretary-treasurer, and accepted the in- 


vitation of Junction City, Kans., to hold 
next year’s meeting there. 

The conference then sat down to an in- 
formal luncheon, at the close of which 
Rey. Maynard Van Dyke of Topeka and 
Salina, Kans., gave one of his inspirational 
talks, basing it on the Twenty-third Psalm, 

Not too much can be said of the cordial 
hosp‘tality of the Tulsa Church, nor of 
the leadership of its minister. His subtle 
influence was behind every activity of the 
conference, and his closing address, al- 
though brief, was perhaps the highlight of 
the conference. 

Among the churches represented were 
Tulsa and Oklahoma City, Okla., Wichita, 
Salina, Junction City, Lawrence and 
Topeka, Kans. 


Hollis Celebrates Tenth Anniversary 


The Hollis Unitarian Church celebrated 
on November 12 its tenth anniversary 
since the date of its incorporation. The 
occasion was marked by several events and 
began with an anniversary service on 
Sunday, November 10. The minister, 
Rev. Dale DeWitt, preached on the ‘‘His- 
toric Courage of Unitarianism.” 

At the anniversary meeting on Tuesday 
evening there were two speakers. Rev. 
Kenneth C. Walker, former minister of the 
Hollis church, brought his greetings and 
spoke of many of the earlier experiences 
of the group and their efforts at establish- 
ing a congregation. Dr. John Haynes 
Holmes, minister of the Community 
Church in New York City, spoke on the 
subject “Religion in Our Troubled World.” 
He compared the present troubled times 
with those of the Napoleonic era, stating 
that Napoleon was a more disturbing and 
sinister character than either Mussolini 
or Hitler. He said it was during this 
Napoleonic era that William Ellery Chan- 
ning did his great work in Unitarianism, 
and that in spite.of the despair and the 
cynicism of that time his great message 
which he gave was a belief in the sovereign- 
ty of God, by which he meant the moral 
law, a faith in man, and an unshaken be- 
lief in democracy and liberty. Dr. Holmes 
emphasized the point that in spite of the 
discouragements and dark clouds that 
appear in our world today, liberal religion 
should again preach those great beliefs. 

An anniversary dinner was held on Fri- 
day evening, November 15. The fol- 
lowing guests were present and spoke 
briefly: Dr. Minot Simons, minister of All 
Souls’ Church, New York City; Mrs. 
David Rodger, president of the New York 
League of Unitarian Women; Rev. Edwin 
Fairley, minister emeritus of the Flushing 
Unitarian Church; Dr. John Howland 
Lathrop, minister of the Church of the 
Saviour in Brooklyn; B. C. Jutten, presi- 
dent of the Metropolitan Conference; 
Mrs. John B. Nash, member of the Com- 
munity Church, New York City. 


Mrs. Adolph Bruenner of the Hollis 
church read a number of records of the 
early meetings of the church, which were 
of historic interest. 

This church, which has increasingly 
come to occupy a place of liberal leader- 
ship in the community, had its modest 
beginnings in the spring of 1922 in a small 
room in the Hollis Field Club, Hollis, L. I., 
where Rev. Edwin Fairley, associate sec- 
retary of the Department of Religious 
Education, formed a Sunday school, with 
Miss Ella B. Cook in charge. 

The American Unitarian Association 
engaged Miss Mary Lawrance to establish, 
in the fall of 1922, a Sunday school in 
Jamaica, L. I. From the establishment 
of this school on the liberal religious prin- 
ciples of Unitarianism, it was contemplated 
that a church might be developed. Miss 
Lawrance was given a list of names based 
on the earlier beginning, and with an en- 
couraging response from these opened the 
new school. Under her trained and able 
leadership the school grew into a worth- 
while experimental activity. 

Early records indicate that there was an 
evident need of a women’s organization to 
sponsor and help with the work. A branch 
of the Alliance was organized November 
20, 1922. 

A little later a young people’s organiza- 
tion was formed and this came to be called 
the Pioneers. 

There was a very large attendance at 
all of the anniversary meetings, the church 
being packed on each occasion. The 
meetings were inspiring and in every way 
encouraging for the church’s future. 


* x 


Orange, N. J.—At the services for 
Armistice Day on Sunday, November 10, 
in the First Unitarian Church, the collec- 
tion was taken by two members of the 
congregation who had served in the World 
War in opposing armies: S. Mayberry 
Bryant in the American, Gustave Becker 
in the German Army. 
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The Question Box 


The Ameriean Unitarian Association 
is availing itself of the columns of The 
Christian Register to answer questions 
about its policies and activities. Such 
questions should be addressed to Charles 
R. Joy, Director of the Division of Publie 
Relations, 25 Beacon Street, Boston, 
Mass. 


Is not the Association’s policy of 
sending new and untried ministers 
to new churches thoroughly un- 
wise? 


Such a policy would certainly be 
thoroughly unwise, but as a matter 
of fact it is not our policy. So far as I 
am informed it has never been our 
policy. It is, however, of no impor- 
tance to go back into history. Let me 
speak of what I know, the present ad- 
ministration. 

I would make, then, this categorical 
statement. The Association during 
the present administration has never 
sent a new and untried man into a new 
field. It is contrary to its established 
policy to do so. We have sent the 
ablest men we could command. 

In connection with those aided 
churches which are not new, our policy, 
while essentially the same, must needs 
be more flexible, since the churches 
themselves must be consulted. I have 
made a careful study of the history 
since 1927 of the fifty-eight churches 
now aided by the Association. Among 
the 117 ministers settled over aided 
churches by the Association during this 
period, for an aggregate of 464 years, 
only six ministers have been new and 
untried. Two of these six have been 
successful in their pastorates, two have 
had difficult pastorates, and two have 
been special cases in Canada where no 
other choice was possible, and where 
everything worked out well. 

Four young men who have served 
these aided churches have left the min- 
istry during the present administration. 
One of them had been settled over his 
church before this administration be- 
gan. One was a moral failure. Only 
one had had no previous ministerial 
experience. 


i 


FORUMS IN GARDNER CHURCH 


The first of a series of community forums 
was launched at the First Unitarian So- 
ciety of Gardner, Mass., on Sunday, 
November 10, when the forum was opened 
by Rev. Delos W. O’Brian, minister of the 
church. Mr. O’Brian introduced former 
Senator Charles H. Hartshorn, who in 
turn introduced Joseph E. Warner of 
Taunton, former attorney-general of Mas- 


sachusetts and a candidate for the Repub- 
lican nomination for governor, who was 
the speaker of the evening. Mr. Warner’s 
subject was “The Constitution, Why 
Change It?”’? Dr. Earle W. Munson gave a 
vocal solo at the opening of the program. 
Mrs. Ida Reid Walker was the organist. 
More than a hundred persons attended the 
meeting, which was unanimously voted 
very successful. 
* * 
THE CHURCH-LOYALTY PROJECT 


The resources of a church in the terms 
of loyalty are not easy to discover in the 
ordinary activities of the year. Of course 
there is in every church a group whose un- 
faltering devotion gives the institution its 
vitality and power. But among the other 
members :of the parish there are undis- 
covered reserves that require some special 
effort to evoke them. To release these 
latent capacities for fidelity, and to provide 
an opportunity for definite and exceptional 
expressions of faithfulness, the Ministerial 
Union at its annual meeting voted to con- 
tinue to observe November and December 
as Church Loyalty Months. The intent 
of the Union was not to organize a drive 
or a campaign; but its expectation was 
that these days near the beginning of the 
year’s work might have as large and as 
deep a significance as does the Lenten 
season near the end of the church year. 

In October a reminder of the vote of the 
Union was sent to every settled minister. 
Each minister was asked to devise a plan 
that would meet the needs of his own 
parish. Many have done so. From the 
number of letters received by the officers 
of the Union, it appears that the interest 
in the plan is greater this year than last. 

Special comment should be made as to 
the preliminary steps taken in inaugurat- 
ing the project in the First Parish in 
Framingham, Mass. A letter from the 
minister, Rev. Ralph H. Baldwin, and his 
committee was sent to every member of 
the parish. If the persuasive appeal of 
that letter gets the response it deserves, 
this will be a memorable year in that an- 
cient parish. 

It seemed to the officials of the Union 
that the Loyalty Demonstration would be 
justified if it did nothing more than to 
provide the opportunity for the members 
of one of our churches to receive such a 
communication from their beloved minis- 
ter and their devoted committee. Who 
can measure the good that would come to 
our fellowship if every church member 
could receive such an inspiring challenge as 
the members of that church received? 

Ernest S. Meredith. 
President, Ministerial Union. 
o * 


Jamestown, N. Y.—The fiftieth anni- 
versary of the Unitarian Church was ob- 
served on Sunday, November 24. Dr. 
Charles R. Joy was the speaker. The an- 
niversary will be reported more fully in a 
later issue of The Register. 


CONTRIBUTORS | 
Miles Hanson, Jr., is editor of The} 
Register, and minister of the ~ First 


Parish, Weston, Mass. 


Charles R. Joy is administrative vice- 
president of the American Unitarian 
Association. 


Robert McElroy, an American, is pro- 
fessor of American history in Oxford 
University. He was the first American 
exchange professor to China, and has 
lectured upon government and education 
in leading universities and cities of 
China, Japan and the Philippines. 


Myriam Sieve was until recently with Al- 
fred A. Knopf, New York publishers. 
She is at present writing a novel. 


Sheldon Shepard is minister of the First 


Universalist Church, Los Angeles, Calif. 


* Ox 
PERSONALS | 


Rev. John B. W. Day will supply at 
Richmond, Va., 
January because of the illness of Rey. 
Addison Moore. 


during December | 


Rev. and Mrs. James Luther Adams of i 


Weslleley Hills, Mass., will sail Friday, 


December 6, for Strassburg, accompanied ~ 


by their two daughters. 


Dr. Robert C. Dexter has just returned 
to Unitarian headquarters from a speaking 
trip through the Middle West. 


one, 


CALENDAR 
December 7: 


Shoals Reunion at the Twentieth Cen-— 


tury Club, Boston, Mass., 5 p. m. 
December 16: 


North Middlesex Federation at Stow, 
Mass. 


= a 
Local and Suburban : 


PULPIT«*° CHOIR GOWNS - 


Workmanship unexcelled 
Pulpit Hangings—Bookmarkers 
Custom Tailoring for Clergymen 
Church Vestment Specialists 
for over half a century 


COX SONS & VINING-INC. 


3}: EAST: 23RD STREET... NEW. YORK. NY- 
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CSR CHANGE IN POLICY 


} The Commission on Social Responsi- 
bility of the Young People’s Religious 
| Union and Young People’s Christian Union 
jhas announced a change in policy from 
| preceding years. The Commission, which 
jin times past has served primarily as a 
i} bureau of information for socially minded 
fyoung people’s groups, decided at its 
j meeting, Monday, November 18, that in 
}ithe future emphasis would be placed upon 
Hispecific action by Y. P. R. U. and Y. P. 


Church Announcements 


BOSTON, MASS.—King’s Chapel (1686). School 
fand Tremont Streets. Rev. Palfrey Perkins, D. D., 
)minister. Chorus of men’s voices, Raymond C. 
4 Robinson, organist and choirmaster. 11 a. m. 
i) Morning prayer with sermon by Dr. Perkins. 12.15 
bp. m. Holy Communion. 

) Week-day services, 12 noon. Monday, organ re- 
‘cital by Mr. Robinson; December 3-6, Rev. Karl 
Reiland, D. D., St. George’s Church, New York, 
INS Y. 


BOSTON, MASS.—Arlington Stieet Church, 
//Arlington and Boylston Streets. Rev. Dana McLean 
“Greeley, minister, Rev. Samuel A. Eliot, D. D., 
minister emeritus. Sunday morning service at 11 
“a.m. Friends are cordially invited. 


| NEW YORK—BORO. OF BROOKLYN—Church 

of the Saviour. Pierrepont Street and Monroe Place. 

(First Brooklyn stop on all downtown subway trains, 
‘five minutes from Wall Street.) John Howland 

‘Lathrop, D. D., Edward Jay Manning, ministers. 
l\Services at 11 a. m. and 7.30 p.m. 

| 


UNITARIAN VISITORS TO BOSTON 


Will find the following hotels worthy of patronage- 
They render excellent service and provide a 
pleasant atmosphere for their guests 


Reserve Your Rooms in Advance 


HOTEL BELLEVUE 


Beacon Street, Boston 
Next to State House 
Rooms with running water $2.00 up 


Rooms with bath $3.00 up 


HOTEL COMMONWEALTH 


| on BEACON HILL, opposite the State House 
| LEONARD H. TORREY, Managing Trustee 
Remodeled and Refurnished—Noe liquor sold 


100 Rooms with Running Water - - - $1.00 up 
1100 Rooms with Bath - - - - - - -  1.50up 


Weekly Rates 


LEND A HAND SOCIETY 


Central Office, 101 Tremont St., Boston 
Incorporated 1892 


Founder, EDWARD EVERETT HALE, D. D. 
FORMS NEW LEND A HAND CLUBS 


Helps worthy, endorsed people in 
emergencies, cooperating with ex- 
isting agencies. Gives Vacations and 
Convalescent Care to aged and sick. 
Maintains Lend a Hand Book 
Mission. Supported by donations, 
subscriptions and income from Hale 
Endowment Fund. 

Donations and Bequests Earnestly Solicited 
REV. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT, President 

: TT, Vice president 

FER Y AROLD G. "ARNOLD, Vice-president 


ROBERT H. LOOMIS, Treasurer 
MARY C. COBURN, Executive Secretary 


C. U. groups in their own communities for 
social betterment. 

The Commission is jointly supported 
bythe V2. PaR. U..and the YP: GC: UW, It 
is divided into seven committees: Inter- 
national Relations, Recreation, Alcoholism 
and Drugs, Citizenship, Crime and Mental 
Abnormality, Labor, and Social Service. 
Those committees which deal with prob- 
lems on which it is possible for young 
people to undertake action are now out- 
lining programs of work. Any suggestions 
from members of the unions, ministers, or 


anyone else who is interested, will be ap- 
preciated. 

The International Relations Committee 
has had printed on this page, through the 
kindness of The Register, a ballot on war 
and peace. It +s hoped that local groups 


will spend part of a meeting discussing the 
problems involved, before sending in the 
ballot. 

Anyone who desires information or who 
has suggestions about the work of the 
Commission, should write to Lewis Dexter, 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


I advocate for our country: 
1. Adherence to the World Court 


4, National isolation 


volved in war. 
in raw materials. 


7, Abolition of the R. O. T. C. 


think undesirable. 


YES tom, see NoWeaaee 
Wess ee IN@Msere 
OSG eer INO ee 
Many people believe that without American cooperation in 
forbidding trade with Italy, it will be impossible for League 
members to force her to keep the peace. 
Vesa IN One 
National isolation means the policy of refusing to cooperate 
with other nations in discussing ways of getting peace or en- 
forcing peace on breakers of international agreements. 
5. The continuance of our present neutrality legislation Yes...... No. 
Our present neutrality legislation provides that trade in arms 
and munitions shall be prohibited with any countries in- 
It makes no provision for forbidding trade 
6. The largest army, navy, and airforce in the world Yes...... IN oe a 
NiGS ei seo as No. 
It is frequently argued that the R. O. T. C. is not chiefly a 
means of military training but an organization to train 
people in “100 percent Americanism,’’ which some feople 
8. Government contro] of the munitions industry NiCS ene ING yee 


B. CHECK THE ANSWERS 


1. Bear arms in support of no war, declared for any 


purpose 


2. Actively oppose any war, declared for any purpose 
8. Support or bear arms in any war declared by Con- 


gress 


been invaded 


national agency 


cess to raw materials 


peace 


CHECK THE FOLLOWING 
1. Age-group: 15-20...... 


1D, 


Sen UmicariaMyreracice 


Ballot on War and Peace 


What do YOU think about methods of getting peace? 


Answer this questionnaire, tear it out, and mail to Miss Betty Benson, 
Y. P. R. U., 25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


A. CHECK EACH OF THE FOLLOWING: 


2. Membership in the League of Nations 
3. American cooperation in sanctions against Italy 


(More than 1 may be checked) 
It is my present conviction that I shall 


4. Support only a war in which the United States has 


5. Support only military action undertaken in support 
of the League of Nations or some other inter- 


Cc. I ADVOCATE FOR THE WORLD (check): . 
1. Cooperation in reducing tariffs and providing ac- 


2. An international police force to preserve world 


21-35 
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Pleasantries 


A little boy in Indianapolis was talking 
with a neighbor. “It isn’t nice to say 
‘Shut up!’ is it?”’ he asked. 

“Certainly it is not,” was the emphatic 
answer. 

“That’s what I think, too,’ said the 
small boy. ‘‘Mary Louise says it, and so 
I go up every morning and slap her face for 
saying it.”"—Christian Advocate. 

1929—Marathon dancers. 

1930—Tom Thumb golf. 

1931—Tree-sitters. 

1938—Jigsaw puzzles. 

1934—Hog-calling contests. 

1935—“‘Scratch out the top name and 
send a dime.”—Denver Rocky Mountain 
News. 

An Englishman, on a lecture-tour of the 
United States, says Americans don’t know 
how to use their leisure. When English 
lecturers visit this country they invariably 
make the mistake of judging all Americans 
by the few who attend their lectures.— 
Atlanta Journal. 

Father (tense with excitement): ‘Well, 
boy, what happened when you asked the 
boss for a rise?”’ 

Son: ‘‘Why, he was like a lamb.” 

Father: ‘‘What did he say?” 

Son: ‘‘Baa.”’—Ireland’s Own. 

* OK 

“Weight put on by over-indulgence in 
malted liquors can be taken off by a series 
of reducing exercises,’ says a doctor. 
No. 1: Move the head firmly from side to 
side when somebody suggests another half- 
pint.— Humorist (London). 

* * 


Newspaper pictures seem to indicate 
that these diplomats are a funny-looking 
bunch, but you’d probably be, too, if you 
had to go around all the time with your 
tongue in your cheek.—Boston Evening 
Transcript. 

Many communities have been refused 
the public improvements for which they 
asked. These were worthy projects, but 
they did not fit in with the Hopkins doc- 
trine of planned extravagance.—The New 
Yorker. 

* * 

“What do the ruins of Ancient Egypt 
really prove?” wonders a writer. Probably 
among other things, that Ancient Egyptian 
wives insisted on having a shot at backing 
the chariot into the garage.—Grit. 

* * 

Foreman: “Do you think youw’re really 
fit for hard labor?” 

Applicant: ‘Well, some of the best 
judges in the country have thought so.”— 
Exchange. 

* * 

President Roosevelt says he favors peace 
in Ethiopia and he might also commit him- 
self against sin Indianapolis Star. 


DIRECTORS 


Of Religious, Educatsonal, Social and Charitable Organizations which 


receive the support of Unitarians 


American Unitarian Association 


The Executive Body of the Unitarian 
Churches of the United States and Canada 


Establishes and maintains churches as centers 
of religious life and community service. 
Publishes books, pamphlets, and hymn-books. 
Promotes sympathy and cooperation among 
liberal Christians. 

Defends civil and religious liberty at home 
and abroad. 


The Association is supported by the voluntary con- 
tributions of churches and individuals. Address 
all communications to Dr. Louis C. Cornish. 
Send contributions to 
Parker E. Marean, Treasurer 


Headquarters 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
Branch Offices 
All Souls’ Church, New York 
830 South Dearborn St. 2400 Allston Way 
Chicago, III. Berkeley, Calif. 


THE CHILDREN’S MISSION TO CHILDREN 


Founded in 1849 by Unitarian children 
for children of all races and creeds 


Helps children in difficulty. Cooperates with 
hospitals in foster-home care for invalid children. 


Mrs. ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL, President 
PHILIP NICHOLS, Vice-president. 

Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT, Clerk. 

PAUL C. CABOT, Treasurer. 


MISS ELIZABETH E. BISSELL, General Secretary. 
20 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 


F Found i in the Homes of Thinking People 


Introducing AS 


The Register 


LEASE enter my subscription at you 


To New Friends Prtcanegy Rate of 5 months for one 


dollar. 


CHRISTIAN REGISTER 
25 Beacon Street, Boston . 


The Meadville 
Theological School 


Founded 1844 
trains for the liberal ministry of! 
today. Association with the Uni-| 
versity of Chicago adds to the} 
School’s own curriculum a wide 
variety of subjects. For informa- 
tion address 
President Sydney B. Snow, D. D. 

5701 Woodlawn Ave. 
Chicago 


To Members and Friends of hae 
Unitarian Laymen’s League: 


| 
| 
| 


Recent increases in membership and support still fall far |} 
short of adequately financing the educational and church-| }} 
strengthening work of the League. We need more regula: 
and special memberships, in amounts from $1.00 up. 
Send checks or pledges to, 


HENRY D. SHARPE, Treasurer | 
UNITARIAN LAYMEN’S LEAGUE | 


25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. : 


ANNUAL CONTRIBUTIONS foe |} 
ministers’ pensions are due for this fisc 
year. $10,000 at least is needed if pay-|] 
ments are to be maintained at the prese ‘| 
rate, and more to increase them. ‘ 

Please send your gift promptly to the 
treasurer of the 


UNITARIAN SERVICE PENSION SOCIETY 
ALBERT A. POLLARD 
180 Longwood Avenue oo oo Boston, Mass. 


I enclose check or currency. | 


A FULL YEAR FOR $3.00 


eee eee ee eeeoeeeee ee eeeese 


